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STAMPED, 4d. 


SEVERAL correspondents having written to us on a subject noticed in our 
last number, we will endeavour to embody their arguments ‘and informa- 
tion for the advantage of the musical public and the profession. The mat- 
ter in question is the “ crying evil ” of fashionable vocal concerts ; and when we 
are roused to the consciousness that] some hundreds of able and gifted artists 
are loitering away their afternoons and evenings, or, at best, ‘‘ wasting their 
sweetness on the ‘‘ stagnant air’ of the minor theatres and other small musical 
establishments of the metropolis, we feel an imperative impulse to raise our 
voice in their behalf. The silken languor of the vocal and pianoforte concerts, 
now so much in vogue, into which the public is seduced by an index of false 
taste on the high steeple of society, which, like other weather vanes, may be 
naturally expected to point, now and then, to an unhealthy quarter, and to 
which the professors who give them are driven by fashion and short-sightedness, 
rather than any solid hope of emolument or glory—this malaria of Ton may well 
be supposed to have palled and perverted our perceptions, seeing that we have 
of late so largely inhaled its ‘‘ soft poison;’’ but we are not yet so entirely 
fashion ridden as to be incurable ourselves, or to letheate our earnest wish to be 
useful in the cure of others. 

We are told on all hands that the concerts of the season have been most 
unsatisfactory to their several entrepenneurs—not unproductive nor failing in 
éclat, but most mortifyingly unprofitable ;—this may appear enigmatical to the 
startled reader, but a few words will unriddle the mystery, and show, for the 
thousand and first time, that 


“The polish of the wave 
Tells not that the deep under stream is clear, 
Nor shews the rocks below.” 


Now, the solution is this-—-M. Laporte, who, it must be owned, is an excellent 
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caterer for the public, but a most adventurous player of his own game (in 

which great luck, and luck alone can save him) in monopolizing all the vocal 
high talent of Europe for his Italian Opera Hazard, plunges himself so 
absurdly deep in expense as to render the most grasping efforts, if not quite 
excusable, most absolutely expedient for his own rescue ; and on whom does he 
cast his grappling-irons for relief? Whom does he tax to redeem the extrava- 
gance of his high-pressure speculation? The very class he ought to conciliate 
and assist—the native and resident artists whom his leviathan establishment, 
gathering together and swallowing up all the golden harvest of the season, leaves 
comparatively in a land of famine. M. Laporte, having secured the foreign 
singers for the service of the Opera-House, on very heavy terms, is readily 
excused for prohibiting their public performance elsewhere ; and we think him 
in justice entitled to prevent even their private engagements at the soirees of the 
nobility, unless paid for his permission. But this might be deemed a war against 
his own particular patrons and subscribers ; and M. Laporte being a fertile con- 
triver of expedients, and having an ugly large chamber totally useless for the 
business of the Opera, lying idle, he tempts the unwary by proffering the aid of 
his company to such as will hold their concerts in his room. Note well, 
gentle Reader, the plausible liberality of this offer, and learn that this most 
gloomy{and incommodious saloon (if we said barn it would be nearer the descrip- 
tion) costs the concert giver from a hundred to a hundred and twenty pounds for 
one day’s use—and then mark, that the singers are to be paid their own terms: 
thus, the artist venturing into this home of speculation, is forced to play M. 
Laporte’s game of hazard on a smaller scale. One of these monstrous perform- 
ances cannot be achieved at a less outlay than from four to five hundred pounds; 
should we, then, wonder at the struggle for reimbursement, which occasions so 
much annoyance and discomfort to the public who attend them ? 

And this is not all—for, as Signor This and Madame That choose to run these 
. tisks, they become the standard of popularity, and Mrs. So-and-so and Mr. 
somebody else must “ do likewise,” or forfeit their professional standing; hence, 
wrong becomes familiar by fashion; a hundred pianoforte concerts take place 
upon inferior scales, and the vacuum of the orchestra in Ilanover-square, is 
tolerated upon the plea that it is not used or needed in the Haymarket, but asa 
refuge for those late-coming half-guinea payers who cannot be wedged into the 
over-crammed and overheated body of the room. 

For your own sakes, ladies and gentlemen, who have not yet signed and sealed 
your own death-warrants, eschew this absurdity—this injustice to yourselves and 
your compeers—to say nothing more of your patrons who, rely on it, will sooner 
or later take the remedy into their own hands, and “leave you alone with your 
glory’’—let us have performances on the sober and stable scale, for which music 
was written and intended—let us have a few singers who may produce contrast 
without hyperbolical eccentricity, a band complete in its capability, a pianoforte 
in its place, and a performer for it as good as you can furnish—all this will cost 
you but half your present risk, and ensure you twice your present reward—and 
above all, if you are not chronicled in the Fashionable World, the Musical 
World, including your brother and sister professors, will laud you as sensible 
people. 


We berak off—on learning that our old friend, and music’s friend, Mr. Cipriani 
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Potter, has forestalled our hopes, and wishes by engaging a full orchestra for 
his, the first legitimate benefit concert of the season, on Monday next—and we 
lay down our pen with a full reliance that the music lovers of London will 
amply reward his artistical patriotism and loyalty. 





THE LIFE OF A COMPOSER, AN ARABESQUE. 
BY CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Continued from page 342.) 


In the meantime, Dihl, who had thrown his brown cloak round his head, in 
the form of a Capucin’s hood, silenced the burst of laughter, by delivering the 
following parody on the opening scene of the Camp of Wallenstein :— 


Highty tighty ! Diddledumdee ! 

And do you call this music? Now to me 

It seems mere raving, mere inanity. 

Oh, monstrous outrage ! strange insanity ! 

And cali you these composers? On my life 

A Turkish band, for every mischief rife. 

The sacred muses are condemned to see 

Their godlike leader, the divine Apollo 

Straining his throat to reach a huntsman’s halloa! 

Egyptian plagues are in th’ orchestra found, 

Shrill octave-flutes, and drums of thundering sound. 
Come, stand not there with idly folded arms; 

Hark ! war is raging with its loud alarms: 

The guardian bulwarks of fair song lie low, 

And poor Italia falls beneath the foe. 

Composers, boasting from all rule release, 

And, scorning nature, follow wild caprice ; 

For sound far more solicitous than sense, 

Willing for rhyme, with reason to dispense, 

Tn glory’s temple anxious for no niche, 

Less moved by palms that wave, than palms that iteh : 

Content the strange fantastic praise to gain 

Of having turned the giddy hearer’s brain. 

The lovers of the art meanwhile forlorn, 

Humbled in sackcloth and in aghes mourn, 

While the director, studious but of Cocker, 

Laughs in his sleeve, and snugly fills his locker. 

Our masters now with musty rules dispense, 

And counterpoint with them is countersense ; 

Our melodies are maladies at best, 

Poor sickly things in tinsel finely drest. 

Scarce from the nursery freed, see unbreech’d boys 

Push’d forward in the world to make a noise. 

Well, in the world to make a noise, is now 

To make a world of noise, you must allow. 

Talk not of classic taste, ’tis all mere stuff ; 

Nought goes down now but vapour, noise, and puff. 
But whence is this? ’Tis easy to conceive : 

The thoughtless many are content to live 

On others’s judgment; if the Pundits laud it, 

A thousand chime in with their ready plaudit. 

After a cadence, be it good or bad, 

These fuglemen of taste lead off like mad ; 

Of course the many follow without fail— 

“ After the ass,” sop says, “ comes his tail.” 

Thus taste and common sense are kept at bay, 

And noise and hireling vivas win the day. 
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Gluck, so they say, wrote something that is sure 
As long as Music’s self shall last t’endure ; 
And Mozart, too, had power to create 
Works full of fire, and in effect how great ! 
Yet, do we read that these were untaught loobies, 
Who laughed at learning like our modern boobies ? 
Beshrew me, ’tis a vexing thing to think 
That the same prodigality of ink 
That’s wasted upon wretched common places, 
Might have been used for works on which the Graces 
Had left the impress of that passing power 
No years can dim, no rage of time devour. 

But come, let us another truth reveal : 
There’s a commandment that “ thou shalt not steal ;"” 
Well, surely our composers, you will say, 
That precept conscientiously obey ;— 
Yes, sure they do; they use no nice disguise, 
But plunder openly, before all eyes. 
From their fell talons, deadly where they fix, 
From their ten thousand arts and wily tricks, 
No piece is sacred ; not the air alone, 
The very bass is made the plunderer’s own ; 
Change but the movement or the mode, and see, 
German or French, will suit them to a T. 
What says the preacher? Contenti estote ! 
Which means, if I translate, what here I quote ye, 
‘* There, take your daily bread, content ’’—I say, 
‘* There’s something more to clap ; now, go your way.’ 

But why blame the composer? those, be sure, 
Whose folly courts the evil they endure, 
Should bear the blame: let those who make the fool 
Be still content to be his humble tool. 

Felix. Hold, my good sir, you overstep your mark ; 

At us composers you are free to bark ; 
But in our presence, prithee, have a care 
How you defame the public—nay beware ! 


Dihl (starting from his seat). And do you too beware how you defame my 
favourite Rossini. Do you suppose that though I know his faults to be num- 
berless, I love him the less? No, I am fond of this enfant gate de la fortune. 
Behold with what a charming though reckless air he strolls through the room ; 
what sprightliness and wit sparkle in his eye ; what pretty posies he throws into 
the laps of the ladies as he passes. And what if, in the glee of the moment, he 
treads upon some old gentleman’s toes, or dashes to atoms some valuable mirror ? 
we pardon the froward urchin, we take him in our arms, and coax him into 
good humour with sweetmeats and caresses. What I most dread is the time 
when he shall take it in his head to act wiseacre. Heaven grant this fluttering 
butterfly a flowery death, ere, trying to. become a bee, he is transformed into a 
wasp, to the annoyance of all about him. 


*,* Several more blank pages occur in the original, and we come to the following 
fanciful satire. —Ep. M. W. 


Tae Masquerave.—I had written the last bars of my piece, and was 
dwelling with all an author’s rapture upon the happy flourishes, which, with no 
sparing hand, I had scattered over the concluding movement, when my friend 
hastened into my apartment in his domino and mask, and took me familiarly by 
the arm. “A truce to your everlasting study,” cried he; “come, let us away : 
it is expected to be one of the gayest masquerades of the season. All the beauties 
of the town will be there; then such punch, such champagne, such music—I 
was going to say; but there I must hold, that look of your’s tells me so. Well, 
we must take as it is. On such occasions, as coarseness is made to pass for wit, 
so is noise for music, I suppose. But let us take things as we find them; when 
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at Rome—you know the proverb. Come, no delay; the coach is at the door, 
all is ready, so allons !”’ 

Before I had even time to make up my mind, I found myself in the vehicle, 
and enveloped, by the hands of my laughing friend, in a domino and mask. ‘Ihe 
coach drove off, and in a few minutes more I was in the vortex of a crowd of 
party-coloured beings, who claimed a privilege to-day of. appearing something 
else than they really were. I stood for some moments gazing upon the scene in 
a kind of reverie; from this, however, 1 was soon aroused by the unceremonious 
elbows of some dancers, who whirled past me, but not without leaving a very 
sensible impression upon my ribs. [t was not long before I began to inhale the 
atmosphere of thoughtless merriment, by which I was surrounded, and gradually 
mingled in the giddy whirlpool of the noisy throng. 

Beneath the mask one feels oneself quite a different being; an evident proof 
how much, in our intercourse with men, we are the creatures of form. Every 
one thinks and speaks with a freedom to which he was a stranger before his face 
was concealed by a piece of waxed paper. The bashful lover now ventures for 
the first time to avow his flame, and the timid maiden is no longer apprehensive 
of betraying her blushes. Even the friend addresses the friend with a freedom 
before unknown ; and the humble dependant dares risk his wit upon his Mecenas. 

My gay companion did not fail to ogle and quiz every peasant girl, every nun, 
and Turkish fair one, that passed him. At last, such was the freedom of his 
manner, that I was induced to quit his arm, and drop behind. At this moment, 
a rush took place towards our quarter of the room, and I was separated from 
my friend. I found myself vis-a-vis to two figures, habited as vampyres ; “‘ Well, 
how goes on the pianoforte ?”’ was their salute in passing. A flower-girl pulled 
me by the sleeve, and presenting me with a nosegay, whispered in my ear, 
“This is for the musical treat you afforded me the other evening.” A figure of 
his Satanic Majesty passed me, and said, ‘‘ There, set that to music!” holding 
up a piece of paper, on which was inscribed, To Emily. I seized the paper, 
exclaiming, ‘‘I respect her name even in the mouth of the devil himself—wait 
till the next masquerade, and your request shall be complied with.” ‘Such 
music must be a real nuisance to an ear like yours,” said a third emphatically, 
as he passed me. ‘‘ Not at all,” I rejoined; ‘‘but there is one thing which is 
really so—that people should persist in boring an artist with the only thing which 
he never wishes to hear, but to feel.” Provoked at being thus recognised by 
every mask I met, I made my way out of the crowd, and retired to the back of 
one of the boxes. 

From this situation I was, however, soon attracted by a singular procession 
of masks of the most grotesque kind, which entered at the folding doors at the 
bottom of the room. General curiosity was awakened. The music of the dance 
ceased, and the figure of a harlequin, stepping forward, begged permission of the 
company to give A Grand Declamatory-Dramatic-Melopoetic-Allegoric repre- 
sentation in verse. A tall, stately, phlegmatic personage next came forward, 
with a bandage on his brow, on which stood inscribed in staring letters, the 
word “Impartiality ;” a label from his mouth had the words, “Zeal for the 
Art.” On his breast he bore a bulky musical catalogue, and out of his pocket 
hung a roll of paper, which, at a glance, I recognised to be a certain Gazette. 
The figure assumed a pompous attitude, and delivered the following 


PROLOGUE. 


Ye friends and lovers of the art, from you 

We feel assured to gain the credit due, 

When we protest, that ’tis not to obtain 

Mere praise alone, still less from love of gain ; 
(Praise is an empty bubble at the best, 
And filthy lucre, gods, how we detest !) 
From no unworthy motives such as these, 
We now, as ever, feel the wish to please : 
No! the pure love of art alone has sway’d 
Our conduct in each effort we have made. 
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Our task is oft a thankless one at best, 
And yet our zeal has never been depress’d, 
Still anxious by each honest means to gain 
That end the wise oft strive for, but in vain. 
To nobler products by the pen supplied, 
Our ready patronage was ne’er denied, 
And thousands that should ne’er have seen the light, 
We publish almost in our own despite. 
To meddle with a ponderous score is now 
A work of no small risk you will allow; 
Yet every year beholds the trial made, 
With what success in general—ask the trade. 
Yet something must be risked, if but to give 
The poor composer wherewithal to live. 
Look at our groaning shelves, for they can best 
Our ceaseless labours in the cause attest. 

The piece we here present is of a kind 
To please the taste of each enlightened mind ; 
’Twould ill become us any praise to lend it. 
Its own intrinsic worth will best commend it ; 
As for the price, you can’t but be content, 
Paper, the best—engraving, excellent. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL STATISTICS. 


Works published in France and Germany during January, February, and 
March, 1841. 

France. 

Abeille Musicale. 

Album de Clapisson, par E Barateau. 

Album de la France Musicale, 1841. 

Album Musical pour l’annee, 1841, par Duchambage. 

Album pour Piano, par F. Hunten. 

Albums de Masini, de a Delatour, de Mdlle. L’Puget, de Mme. L’Brice. 

Bibliothéque de 1’ organiste par F. Benoist. 

Bohlman Méthode facile et progressive pour le Piano, 2d edition. 

Cours complet de plain chant par Digby, Toulouse. 

Cours élementaire de Musique, par Duchemin. 

Elwart—Essai de transposition Musicale. 

Esquisse de 1’ Histoire de |’ Harmonie, par Fetis. 

Fauvette Musicale, 1841. 

Foyer de 1’ Opéra, vols. 4 and 5.° 

Journal de Chant et Musique et d’ Eglise, 1841. 

Maitre de Musique, méthode in 8 parts, part 1 and 2, par Sottona. 

Methode des Méthodes de Piano, par Fetis et Moscheles. 

Notation Musicale applique a 1’ histoire. 

Petit Manuel d’ Harmonie d’ accompagnement de la basse chiffrée de reduction de la 
partition au Piano, par Elwart. 

Solfége a I’ Usage des Maisons d’ Education et des ecoles primaires. 

Germany, &c. 

Drake, E., Elementar-Cours i Harmonie-Liren. 4to. 

Hentschel, E., Evangelisches Choralbuch mit doppelten Zwischenspielen, enthaltend 
156 der gangbarsten Chorile in vierstimmiger Bearbeitung. to. 

Kriesewetter, Guido von Arezzo, his life and works. 

Marx, Allgemeine Musiklehre, 2d improved edition. 

» Die alte Musiklehre im streit mit unserer Zeit, in the press. 

Schilling, Dr., Musikalisches Conversations-Handlexicon, vol. 1. 

———— Das Musikalische Europa, nearly ready. 

Schiitze, Praktische Theoretisches Lehrbuch der Musikalischen Composition, new 
edition, numerous additions. Part I. The book of examples (Beispielbuch) may be had 
separate. 5 
Wiest, Kunst und Lebensséenen beruhmter Sanger and Sangerinnen. 
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To the above may be added 680 musical compositions: of these, 247 were for 
the pianoforte, 36 for the violin, 30 for the guitar, and 294 were vocal as well as 
instrumental compositions. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF MOZART. 


*,* This letter is addressed to the Baron Heribert von Dalberg. It was written during 
Mozart’s stay at Mannheim, on his return from Paris to Saltzburg, in 1778; two years 
before he wrote his Idomeneo at Munich, The Baron Heribert von Dalberg, younger 
brother of Prince Carl Theodore, was not only desirous of improving the opera at Mann- 
heim, but also ambitious to raise it to a rank with the first theatres of Germany. He 
devoted his own time to dramatic labours, and to the ‘composition of music; a cireum- 
stance to which, doubtless, the following letter alludes. It will be observed that the 
artist addresses a man of high rank, with all the familiarity of an equal, which must 
appear strange, considering the state of Germany at the period in question; but in his 
early years Mozart manifested the same independence of character that he preserved in 
after life. The superiority conferred by rank and dignities were but little in his estima- 
tion unless joined to a knowledge of that art, which, in his eyes, was everything. 


S1r,—I have twice called to pay you a visit, but had never the honour of 
finding you at home. It is true that 1 met with you yesterdaay, but still I was 
not so fortunate as to find you disengaged. In consequence, I have to ask par- 
don for thus addressing you, but it is of urgent necessity that I should come to 
an understanding with you, Sir, you know me well; 1 am not an interested 
person ; no selfish motives should prevent me from doing a pleasure toso distin- 
guished an amateur, and so true a connoisseur in music as yourself. In return, 
I also feel persuaded that you would not wish me to suffer anything here preju- 
dicial to my interests ; and it is for this reason that I take the liberty of making 
my first and last observation on this affair, because it is impossible I can stay 
here any longer, unless something decisive be done in my regard. 

“I engage, for the consideration of five and-twenty Louis, to write a mono- 
drame, to stay here for the term of two months, to arrange everything necessary, 
assist at all the rehearsals, &c.; with this stipulation, however, that I shall 
receive the said sum at the end of January. I also demand the freedom of the 
house; but that is a matter of course. Such, sir, are the only terms to which 
Ican accede. If you consider this proposal at your leisure, | think you will 
allow me the praise of acting with discretion. With respect to your opera, I 
assure you that I would with all my heart set it to music, but really I cannot 
undertake to do it for less than five-and-twenty Louis d’or.* I put it to yourself 
whether I can ; for at the most moderate calculation, it will require as much, or 
more labour than the monodrame. Besides, there is another consideration that 


withholds me from undertaking the task, and that is your having told me that . 


Gluck and Schweitzer had already put their hands to the work. But, supposing 
even that you were to offer me fifty Louis d’ors for the work, still my conscience 
would dissuade me from undertaking it. What would you do with the opera, 
without singers, either male cr female to execute it? If, however, in the interim, 
it should appear practicable to have it performed as it should be, I will not re- 
fuse, out of the sincere affection I bear you, to undertake the work ; and in that 
case, I give you my sacred word of honour that it shall not be any mediocre 
performance. 

‘* Having thus candidly and explicitly avowed my sentiments on this subject, 
let me beg of you to come to as prompt a decision as possible. If I could learn 
your determination this very day, it would be most acceptable to me, as I have 
heard that some one is to set out all alone for Munich, on Tuesday next, and I 
should be very glad tu avail myself of the opportunity. Inthe meantime, I have 
the honour to remain, with all consideration, 

“Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“* Wednesday, December 24, 1778. WotraanGc-AMADEvus Mozart.” 

* Five-and-twenty Louis! fifty Louis!—and was it for a miserable pittance like this, that the 
finest musical genius the world ever produced lavished his inspirations? Look at the most recent in- 


stance within our knowledge, and see whether the composers of the present day have not more of the 
wisdom of this world, in the estimate they make of their talents. —ED, 
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THE HEART OF A MUSICIAN. 


Gretry, when he died, left his heart to Leige, his native city. Flamand 
Gretry, his nephew, never executed the will of his uncle; and, after an extraor- 
dinary exertion of patience, the citizens of Liege, who long had sighed, but in 
vain, for the heart of their dear townsman, brought their claim into a court of 
law. M. Flamand Gretry pleaded that, on his uncle’s demise, he desired the 
authorities of Liege to send for the heart, which he had carefully preserved ; but 
that they, devoid of that refinement in feeling which distinguishes true French- 
men, desired him to forward to them the noble remains of his deceased relative 
by the stage-coach, carriage paid. Such a reply, naturally enough, filled M. 
Flamand with unappeasable wrath; and, vowing that the Liegois should never 
benefit by his relative’s will, he deposited the bequest in an urn in the garden of 
the hermitage of J. J. Rousseau, at Montmorency, which had become the 
property of F. Gretry. 

The case was heard and decided in one court, the decision appealed against in 
another, referred to a third, and so on, the lawyers profitting amazingly, as they 
always take care to do, by the dispute; while numbers of the composer’s 
admirers—nay, many of those who most esteemed and loved him, declared that 
his heart was not in the right place. 

At length, in 1823, ten years after the commencement of the struggle, the 
Cour Royale gave judgment in favour of Liege; and on the 19th of July, 1828, 
five more years having elapsed, the decree was carried into execution. 

The Mayor of Montmorency, accompanied by the Chevaliers Regault de 
Rochefort and Anseau, commissioners deputed expressly for the occasion by the 
city of Liege, M. Guery, their advocate, and Doctor Sauberville, who had 
embalmed the heart, proceeded to the hermitage of Jean Jacques Rousseau, for 
the purpose of exhuming the precious relic. The Curé of Montmorency was 
also present, and took part in the ceremony by reciting the usual prayer, and 
sprinkling the heart, or rather the box which contained it, with holy water. 
This box, which was of lead, and.in the form of a heart, with all its veins and 
arteries, after a careful examination by Dr. Sauberville, and the workmen who 
had been employed in placing it in the garden, to ascertain its identity, and that 
it had not been opened, was bound round with a riband, the two ends of which 
were sealed with the seals of the Mayor of Montmorency, of the Commissaries 
of Liege, and the arms of that city surmounted by a mural crown. The box and 
its valuable contents were then placed in a second case, prepared for the purpose, 
and delivered to the Commissaries of Liege, who, on going away, left with the 
Curé the sum of 100 francs for the poor of Montmorency. 

The reception of the heart of Gretry by the inhabitants of Liege, was accom- 
panied by solemnities, which were terminated by a concert given in the theatre. 
A cantata written on the occasion by M. Lafontaine, and set to music by M. 
Daussaigne, together with an overture by a young composer, M. Jaspar, were 
much admired. A fortunate accident brought to this musical féte the celebrated 
composer Meyerbeer. The moment he was recognised, every one wished to 
shew him some mark of respect, and his lively, melodious overture to La fausse 
Agnes was immediately performed, with as much spirit as taste. He returned 
his thanks to the Liege orchestra, by one of the commissioners, for the flattering 
attention shewn him, and subscribed liberally towards the monument erected to 
the memory of the composer of Richard Ceur de Lion. . 


REVIEW. 

The Music of ‘ the favourite Scotch Opera the Deer Stalkers,’ consisting of 
the overture—‘‘ Tullochgorum’”—‘* I ne'er shall hear his voice again’—‘ The 
Flower that grows upon the Thorn”—‘ Bonnie Maiden”—and “ If the light 
should leave the Flower’? Words by Mark Lemon. Music composed aud arranged 
by E. J. Loder. D’ Almaine and Co. 

The overture should have been called a medley overture, for then it might 
have passed without censure. It commences with a slow movement—a 
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Coronach in G minor—the whole of the rest of the piece isin G major. After 
the slow movement is a violin solo on the Irish air, “‘ Coolin,” which is slightly 
altered in the last bar of the first part, with the endeavour to make it appear a 
little like a ‘‘ Scottish Melody” as it is called. This movement has a very long 
English cadence at the end of it, and was evidently written as a show off for the 
composer’s father, Mr. John Loder, of Bath. An allegro vivace introducing two 
Scotch airs, from which the Scotch character has been carefully abstracted, 
terminates the overture. This is not put together with Mr. E. J. Loder’s usual 
tact. Of the next, ‘‘Tullochgorm,” we neither like the words, music, nor ar- 
rangement. We cannot imagine how the reel ever came to be turned into a 
song, or how any one sat to listen to it when it was so turned. 

The next, ‘‘I ne’er shall hear his voice again,” is a very’pretty song, but not 
at all like a Scotch ballad—the Scots are not in the habit of using the major 
seventh of the scale as an accented note. ‘‘ The flower that grows upon the 
thorn” is very much in the Scotch style ; but the accompaniment is entirely un- 
suited to the melody. These two last are Mr. Loder’s own composition. 
‘‘ Bonnie Maiden” we think rather patchy; from the Lilt being very well 
marked in one part of the song and not in the rest, it does not altogether sound 
like a Scotch tune even though it be one. ‘ If the light should leave the flower” 
is a pretty Scotch tune, arranged as a duet, and we dare say it will be popular. 
We have always set our face, and raised our voice, against these jobs—for men 
who are incapable of original composition, to do these things is excuseable ; but, 
when a man can write as Mr. E. J. Loder has, we think it almost disgraceful 
to him to make paltry arrangements of other people’s music, ancient or modern, 
for the mere argumentum ad hominem. With regard to the words, as we do not 
profess to know what any of them mean, we, of course, do not make any re- 
mark thereon. 


The Free the German Rhine. A Popular German Patriotic Song. Music by Dr. 
R. Schumann. Poetry translated from the Germanof N. Becker, by J. W. Hud- 
son, R. Mills. 

Of all the fifty-nine or ‘sixty-nine (or whatever the number may be) pieces of 
music which have been composed to these words, this is the most popular in 
Germany—not having seen the others, of course, we cannot tell whether or not 
it deserves to be so, if it does, it does not say much for the other fifty-eight. 
With an enormous body of voices, and sung as the Germans do sing in chorus 
the effect might be very great, in the tutti parts; but we see nothing striking in 
the music itself, excepting two or three progressions which we do not like, such 
as the following :—(The song is in C.) The 4 on D, followed by the $ on C. 
The B falling to A. ‘The type is so bad that the music is hardly legible. Per- 
haps the little fact of Dr. R. Schumann being the editor of a Musical Gazette in 
Germany, may account for the wide-spread popularity of his version. 


The popular ballad, Come dwell with me ; arranged for the pianoforte, by Charles 
Czerny. Op. 629, D'Almaine and Co. 

This is a very nice short ‘‘ easy piece” for young ladies to practise; tolerably 
showy, but facile. It is done in a manner which any one else could have done 
as well as M. Czerny. The ballad is given plain in the first page ; there then 
fallow two pages of passages, then one page of the melody again, and one page 
of wind-up. 

The Cracovienne Quadrilles, by J. Weippert. D’Almaine and Co. 


If we understand quadrille making aright, the only points requisite are to have 
the rhythm sufficiently clear to dance to, and to have the right number of bars 
for the figures, and no more. __If it be so, these quadrilles will answer the pur- 
pose as well as the rest of their brethren. If either good melody or harmony be 
essential, these will be found wanting. ‘The first and second parts are stuck 
together without any connexion ; as dances they may answer the purpose very 
well; as music they are contemptible. The habit of listening to such music as 
this, while the spirits are buoyant, and the heart is full of mirth, goes farther to 
vitiate the taste than would be generally believed. In after life, even against 
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recollection of the freshness of the feeling with which they were originally heard, 
but which is gone—never to return. 
The Three Prayers. Ballad. Music by J. P. Knight. Words by J. F. Smith, 
Esq. D.’Almaine & Co. 
My own my Lovely Bride. Ballad. Words and Music by Philip Klitz. 
J. Lawson. 

These are not much worse than the general run of ballads, and they are cer- 

tainly not any better. 
Lady Blue’s Ball. Written by Mrs. Cornwell B. Wilson : composed by W. Ball. 
Monro and May. 
A Peep in the Palace, or the Royal Christening. Written by W. Hunneman ; 
adapted by J. Monro. Monro and May. 

It scarcely comes within our province to notice comic songs : as the important 
part, the amusement, is in the words, and not in the music. Thereis an average 
quantity of amusement in these. The melody of the first is what is called ori- 
ginal ; that of the second the old tune of “‘ Derrydown.” 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENGE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Mme. Dutcken’s Concert.—Another host of “ beauty and fashion” mus- 
tered in the Mundane Elysium fof the Opera Concert Room, on Monday, at- 
tracted by the star-light of London’s present glittering galaxy. Care having 
been taken to avert suffocation, the crushing between silks and satins became 
bearable ; and even the torturous compressure of the inquisition might have 
been endured under such pleasant influences and delicate infliction. 

Madame Dulcken performed three pieces—we wish we could continue the 
conventional phrase, and say, with her usual excellence; but such verbiage 
would be equally untrue as uncomplimentary—for the ‘usual excellence” of 
Mme. Dulcken ranges far above the delivery of Thalberg’s Donna del Lago 
extravagance, or Liszt’s Hexameter bewilderments, or the ‘‘ Themes” from 
Oberon, which she elaborated, alternately with her brother, M. David. Had she 
given us one of the classical pieces of Mozart or Beethoven, where her talent 
would have been in its natural element, we could have preferred listening to her 
under a water-spout on a wet November night, to the summer atmosphere of 
Monday’s paradise ; and we are much mistaken if many of our fair neighbours 
would not have partaken the preference, if guaranteed the indulgence of an 
umbrella. Of the ability to achieve what Mme. Dulcken did, the less that is 
said the better, since the achievement was unworthy of her fine taste, and, 
we have good reason to believe, utterly at war with her natural inclination. We 
therefore only express a regret very generally felt, that as the want of an orchestra 
prevented her playing a Concerto, she had not selected one of those exquisite 
Sonatas of the great masters, which, better pleasing herself, would have unequi- 
vocally delighted her friends. M. David is an artist of the same high schooling 
and refined perception—qualities that fit their possessors for mental more than 
manual exhibitions. M. David is contented to please rather than astonish, and 
the applause he obtained must have been very satisfactory to him. M. Godefroid 
played excellently on the harp, and M. Liszt was, as ever, paramount in his 
doings. The other most successful efforts were Rossini’s ‘‘ Dunque io son,” by 
Mdlle. Sophie Loewe, and Sig. Tamburini—a grand Aria from the Cheval de 
bronze, by Mme. Dorus—“ Tristo e fuor d’ogni speranza,” by Schira, finely 
sung by Sig. Mario, and no less admirably accompanied by Sig. Puzzi on the 
horn—Mercadante’s ‘‘ Fra nembi crudeli,” by Sig. Rubini—Mr. ‘John Parry’s 
** Singing Lesson” —Cimarosa’s ‘‘ Se fiato in eorpo avete,” by the Lablaches, 
father‘and son, and the same composer’s bewitching, ‘ Le faccio un inchino” given 
in the most hilarious style, by Mesdames, Persiani, Grisi, and Viardot Garcia. 
Mr. Benedict presided, and a wearisome task he had, for the concert was nearly 
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of four hours duration. The audience sat it out with exemplary patience and 
evident gratification. 

The vocalists were Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Viardot Garcia, Sophie Loewe, 
Dorus Gras, and Meerti; Signori Rubini, Mario, Tamburini, Lablache, F. 
Lablache, and Mr. John Parry, all of whom acquitted themselves as they are 
wont to do, especially in the Preghiera from Mose, which obtained a rapturous 
encore. 

ProMENADE MusicaLe, aT THE SurrEY Zootocican GarpENns.—The 
concerts of wind instruments, which excited so much attention last season, 
re-commenced on Monday evening at six o'clock, when a vast and mingled 
group of artists and artisans, connoisseurs and holiday-makers, assembled for 
pleasure and departed pleased. The band, under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, 
is most efficient and even marvellous, considering the great variety and contrast 
produced by instruments of the same genera. We have heard the far-famed 
Concerts Champetres given occasionally in the gardens of the Tuilleries in Paris, 
in which more than double the number of artists are engaged, and we have no 
hesitation in yielding the laurel to Mr. Godfrey and his colleagues, both for their 
individual execution and general effect. 

The programme, besides a variety of quadrilles and waltzes, presented us with 
Berlioz’s Overture Fantastique, Ries’s overture and triumphal march, composed 
for the Festival at Cologne ; the Guillaume Tell overture, and a piece by Handel, 
written for the celebration of the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1749 ; also Bishop’s 
“Chough and Crow,” admirably arranged, and a selection from Balfe’s Maid of 
Artois. The whole were most excellently performed, particularly the Guillanme 
Tell, of which latter achievement it is not too much to say, that it fairly rivalled 
the orchestra of the Acadamie Royale, for which the opera was originally 
composed. 

It is scarcely our province to notice the other attractions of this charming 
establishment ; but we must do justice to our own gratified feelings, and most 
earnestly assure the naturalist, the artist, the musical connoisseur, the lounger, 
and the mere amusement-seeker, that there is ample enjoyment for each and all 
—the collection of animals is superb, the picture of Rome is almost a reality, 
the fire-works eclipse those of the once palmy Vauxhall, and the concert is be- 
yond all comparison, the best popular musical treat in the metropolis. No 
stranger in Condon, wishing to “ see the lions,” in every sense of the phrase, 
should omit a visit to the Surrey Zoological Gardens; and if he or she do not 
desire to repeat it again and again, we will only say, that their taste differs very 
unaccountably from our own. 

Puttnarmonic Concert.—The seventh performance of the series took place 
on Monday evening, and if not quite equal to the perfect doing of former years, 
was, to the end of the first part at least, the finest concert of the present seas 
son. The following was the programme :— 






PART 1. 
I CMMODE .. . .c'cbdcies'cevsencdccne Gd ecntecctsdsnddetacvetensens Mozart. 
Scena, Mme. Dorus Gras, Lecalme se repand, Robiu des Bois (Der Freischutz) C. M. von Weber. 
Concerto, pianoforte, C minor, Mr. W. S. Bennett ............ceeeeeeceeee Bennett. 
Atia, Mies M. B. Hawes, O Salutaris. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccece Cherubini. 
Overture, MS., The Regicide,.........+ OS recs ccercces ncccttosccccccsocccs C. Lucas. 
PART II 
Og OT ee ePOreereey ere cer Torr Trent Te recrr eee . Beethoven. 
Air du Rossignol, Mme. Dorus Gras. Flute Obligato, Mme. Dorus .. ee Lebrun, 
Caprice, violin, M. Vieuxtemps ..cecrcccrecccsccceccseccccceccees . Vieuxtemps. 
Aria, Mr. Balfe, Il pensier sta negli oggetti (Orfeo ed Euridice), . . Haydn. 
UN a arn Bins tera) oe Seiantaeinmehaaaiiecans kibtesieni +» Reissiger. 


Leader, Mr. F. Cramer. Conductor, Mr. Lucas. 


The reader will perceive a very unusual feature in the above document—the 
names of two Englishmen; and there would have been a third, but for the want 
of time to study a Trio from John Barnett’s Fair Rosamond, which was intended 
to have been sung by Mme. Dorus Gras, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Balfe. This is 
a good and healthy sign in the administration, for which we and the composers 
of the country are bound to be grateful. Mr. W. S. Bennett’s Concerto is a 
production of the very highest pretensions—classically imagined, skilfully wrought 
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out, and adroitly instrumented ; when we add that it was exquisitely played by 
the composer, we find our narrow limits of expression and paper exhausted, and 
feel that we have as yet failed to do justice to the subject. Mr. Lucas’s Over- 
ture is also a clever production, most ingeniously instrumented, and evincing 
abundant proofs of musicianly knowledge and skill; it is, however, an unequal 
performance, the whole flavour and spirit flying off in the ¢utti passages, and 
leaving the cantabile parts wearisome and vapid as a starless calm at sea. It is 
not an inspiration, but a finished piece of workmanship; and this is no mean 
praise when we reflect that genius is a gift, and skill the result of individual 
endeavour. 

The lovely G minor was, perhaps, never better rendered, and could not be 
more highly appreciated ; and the Pastorale Symphony was only inferior in 
execution to its predecessor. By the way, it is somewhat singular that these 
two matchless works should have been so long and frequently played, apparently 
without the discovery of a mistake in each—we write it not irreverently, but 
there is an evident oversight in the slow movement of Mozart, and another, 
probably a printer’s blunder, in the allegro of Beethoven, which neither editors 
nor conductors have thought proper to correct. We have not the scores at hand, 
but we will take an early opportunity of collating them, for the purpose of calling 
the attention of more competent judges to their emendation. 

We have before noticed the capriccio of M. Vieuxtemps, which certainly does 
not improve by more intimate acquaintance. M. Doras accompanied his sister 
in a very masterly style, and both bestowed an infinity of talent upon Lebrun’s 
song more than it merited. Miss Hawes and Mr. Balfe were deservedly ap- 
plauded ; and Reissigers overture played the company out with very general mu- 
tual congratulation. 

Stenora Ernesta Grisi’s Concert.—The Opera-room was filled with 
fashionable company yesterday afternoon ; it was not “a crush,” but a sufficient 
assembly to testify the high estimation in which the fair beneficiare is held, and, 
we trust, to afford her ‘‘ golden opinions ” as well as complimentary ones. The 
entire corps lyrique of the Italian Opera sustained the performance, assisted by 
Messrs. Vieuxtemps, Puzzi, Benedict, and Muller, formerly of Edinburgh, who 
has just returned from Germany, after an absence of twelve years. An apology 
was made for M. Liszt, who was overturned in a carriage on Monday evening, 
and has unfortunately sprained his wrist. 

Signor Costa was the presiding High Priest of the day, and the following were 
the most favourite specimens of the concert :—‘‘ Un tenero core,” by Mme. Grisi 
and Signor Rubini; a Trio from ‘the Seasons (we think, in our version, ‘‘ Most 
beautiful’), sung exquisitely in Italian by Mme. Viardot Garcia, Signori Rubini, 
and Lablache ; Mdlle. Sophie Loewe surprised us by her simple, and therefore 
eloquent, delivery of Beethoven’s charming ‘‘ Adelaida;” the Quintetto from 
Semiramide, ‘‘ Giuro ognuno,” was very effectively given by Mesdames Grisi, E. 
Grisi, Signori Mario, F. Lablache, and Tamburini; the Trio from Beatrice, 
“* Angiol di pace,” was given by Mesdames Persiani and E. Grisi, and Signor 
Flavio, with good effect, though the bird-voiced Persiani was evidently somewhat 
indisposed ; Schira’s ‘‘ Tristo e fuor d’ ogni speranza,”” was repeated by Signor 
Mario, with Signor Puzzi’s horn accompaniment; and Mme. Viardot Garcia 
sang Benedict’s Aria (first performed at his concert), ‘‘ Mentre ausiosa qui t’ 
aspetto,” also with corno obligato—receiving an unanimous encore. There was 
also a new basso, Signor De Bassini, who sang Rossini’s ‘‘II mio ben ;”’ he is 
an artist of the Tamburini school, with a flexible voice and not over correct 
intonation ; it is, however, unfair to judge of a first performance. 

M. Vieuxtemps played de Beriot’s Tremolo capitally, and the duet with Mr. 
Benedict on themes from La Sonnambula—these are, to our taste, most decidedly 
his best efforts, and rank him far above competition. Mr. Muller (Miller we 
believe in Scotland) has studied hard on the continent, and appears to possess a 
thorough knowledge of his instrament—we, however, fear that he has been mis- 
led by the bright from tie intrinsic—in the country of Mozart, he seems to 
have worshipped Thalberg—‘‘ he sought the amaranth, but wooed the sunflower” 
—for his own sake, and for the honour of his country, we trust a second hear- 
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ing will convince us he has chosen more wisely. Rossini’s Pregheira brought 
the day’s performance to a close in due time for dinner. 

Mo te. D’Espourrins Anp Miss VeRIN1’s Concert.—Our notice of this per- 
formance, which took place yesterday afternoon, at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
is unavoidably postponed, for want of space, till next week. 

Roya Society or Musictans—(From a Correspondent.) —Notwithstanding 
it was holiday time, and London was pouring out of town as fast as it 
could, not to mention the counter attraction at Mme. Dulcken’s concert on 
Monday morning, the rehearsal of the Messiah, for the benefit of the Royal 
Society of Musicians, drew together nearly six hundred persons ; and the per- 
formance last night was even more fully attended, and went off extremely well. 
The numerous solos, &c., were apportioned as follows :—‘‘ Comfort ye,” Mr. 
Bennett ; ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” Mr. Stretton; ‘‘O thou that tellest,’’ Miss 
M. B. Hawes; “ For behold darkness,” Mr. Stretton ; ‘‘ There were shepherds,” 
and ‘‘ Rejoice greatly,” Miss Birch ; ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” Mrs. A. Toulmin ; 
“Come unto him,” Miss Birch; ‘‘ He was despised,” Miss Hawes; ‘Thy 
rebuke,” Mr. Pearsall ; ‘‘ But thou didst not leave,” Mrs. W. Knyvett ; “ How 
beautiful are the feet,’”’ Miss Bruce Wyatt ; ‘Their sound is gone out,’”’ Mrs. 
Knyvett, Miss Hawes, Mr. Pearsall, and Mr. Phillips ; ‘‘ Why do the nations,” 
Mr. Phillips ; ‘‘ Thou shalt break them,” Mr. Bennett ; ‘<I know that my Re- 
deemer,” Mrs. Knyvett ; ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound,” Mr. Phillips ; ‘‘O, Death!” 
Miss Hawes and Mr. Pearsall; ‘If God be for us,” Miss B. Wyatt. ‘The fine 
choruses with which this sublime oratorio abounds being well known to the 
orchestra, which consisted of about a hundred and forty voices and instruments, 
besides the organ (at which Mr. Knyvett presided, Mr. Cramer leading the 
band), an effect was produced equal in power to what a choir of triple the num- 
ber could do at Exeter Hall with an audience of three thousand persons. Since 
the commemoration of Handel at Westminster Abbey, in 1784, the Messiah has 
been performed annually for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians, by 
the talent employed at the Concerts of Ancient Music, by the special command 
of George III., under the immediate auspices of the royal and noble directors, 
free of all expense to the Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


German Opera.—A correspondent signing himself a lover of Mozart, thinks 
we were “rather hard with the German company” last week. The love of 
Mozart is a part of our religion, and our jealous watchfulness of the “true 
faith,”’ drew forth the remarks alluded to, We readily admit the justice of the 
paged bestowed on Herr Staudigl for his delivery of Sorastro’s first song, 

Isis und Osiris, though even in this it seems to us that he emphasises the 
music in too laical and passionate a manner; and though Mr. H. Phillips had 
not the necessary physical quality of his German rival, for the part, his concep- 
tion was more true, and his performance altogether in a better and more judi- 
cious taste. The most ugly alteration in the second verse, of ‘‘ In diesen heil’ 
gen Hallen,” is sufficient to stamp any singer as a musical infidel in our opinion, 
and to neutralise all favourable impressions of his previous doings. We have 
heard both Mme. Heinefetter and Mme. Schodel, and, though the former lady is 
of the higher school, we cannot but prefer the latter in Parmina, the Monostatos, 
Papageno, Tamino, and all the rest of the characters are wide away from any 
comparison with the English performance, and the mis en scene is marvellously 
bad, considering that the former scenery and appointments are in the house, and 
Herr Bunn at the head of affairs. 

Marschner’s Zemplar and the Jewess was played last week with no very as- 
tounding success; expectation is hungry for Ewryanthe and Mme. Schroeder 
Devrient. [ 

Metopists’ CLus.—The fifth dinner of the Melodists took place on Thursday 
the 27th May, when nearly sixty persons assembled, B. B. Cabbell, Esq., in the 
chair. The musicals present consisted of Messrs. Bishop, Horsley, Hobbe, 
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Gear, Hawkins, Allen, Terrail, Bennett, Parry, Blewitt, Young, Stansbury, 
Bellamy, E. Taylor, Elliott, Hatton, and Sir George Smart. After dinner, 
**Non nobis” was well sung, also Bishop’s glee, ‘‘Sleep, gentle lady,” and 
Horsley’s “ By Celia’s Arbour,” accompanied by the composers. 

A prize of ten guineas having been offered for the best ballad after the style of 
Shield’s “‘ Streamlet,” with five guineas to the composer of the second best, the 
first was awarded to Mr. Hobbs, who sung his own ballad, accompanied by Sir 
George Smart ; and the second to Mr. E. Taylor, whose composition was sung 
by Mr. Young, accompanied by Mr. Stansbury. There were four candidates. 

Lord Saltoun’s prize of ten guineas, for the best rondo, after the style of 
Davy’s “ Just like love,” was awarded to Mr. Blewitt, whose composition was 
sung by Mr. Allen, accompanied by Mr. Bishop ; the second prize of five guineas 
became Mr. E. Taylor’s (for there was only two candidates), whose rondo was 
sung by Mr. Hobbs, accompanied by Mr. Bishop. In the course of the evening 
several songs were sung by Messrs. Hobbs, Blewitt, Hawkins, &c. M. Gode- 
froid performed a fantasia on the harp, in the first style of excellence. M.M. 
Guilio Regondi and Lidel gave a concertante duet, concertina and violoncello, 
introducing some Polish airs most admirably ; and the day passed off delight- 
fully—the company testifying their gratification by the most unequivocal marks 
of approbation. The honorary secretary, Mr. Parry, announced that the last 
dinner of the present season (being the fifteenth) would take place on Thursday, 
July 1st, when Lord Saltoun would preside. 

Dr. Samuet WEsLEY, organist of Exeter Cathedral, and son of the late emi- 
nent musician, has become a candidate for the professor’s chair in Edinburgh 
College, vacant by the lamented death of Professor Thomson. We know of no 
man more highly qualified for the responsible duties of that office; and we are 
satisfied we can render no better service to the University or to the Art, than by 
strenuously recommending Dr. Wesley to the authorities, in whom the appoint- 
ment of Professor is vested. 

City or Lonpon Literary InstiruTion.—A concert was given on Friday 
evening by the members of this establishment, which issituate in Aldersgate-street, 
under the direction of Mr. E. Stewart; leader Mr. C. A. Patey, who played a solo 
on the violin with great brilliancy, and, in the course of the evening he invited 
any of the company to give hima subject, that he might extemporise on it, which 
was done, and he acquitted himself so well that the result was loud applause 
from the whole room. The singers were Miss Cubitt, Mr. Rennie, Mr. Edney, 
and Mr. Crouch, who sung a variety of popular compositions with success. 
Pleyel’s Symphony No. 5, with Auber’s Overture to Fra Diavolo, also, his Mas- 
santello, and Mozart’s Figaro, were performed in a highly creditable manner by 
a tolerably numerous orchestra. 

Tue LaTE Mr. Gopse.—We are rejoiced to learn that arrangements are in 
progress for getting up a concert in aid of the widow and destitute family of this 
once talented and amiable man, who died under circumstances detailed in our 
number of the 13th ult., and which will take place, we learn, on the 29th inst. 
Several of the most eminent of the profession, both native and foreign, have 
already given their promise to assist in this benevolent work, and we are san- 
guine that both the attraction and the object of the concert will realize every- 
thing that the best wishes of its promoters could have anticipated. 

M Stanistaus Szczepanowskl, the celebrated Polish guitarist, of whom 
the French journals have disseminated such high encomiums, has arrived in 
London. The extraordinary perfection to which this gentlemen has brought his 
performance on his usually uninteresting instrument, is said to fully accredit the 
title he has gained all over the continent—the Paganini of the guitar. He will 
shortly perform in public. 

Mae. ScurozpER Devrient.—We are told this lady will not appear at 
Drury-Lane Theatre this season; she requires a sum of money to be paid down 
as a security for her visiting this country ; the treatment she experienced from 
Mr. Bunn on her last visit to London is the cause alleged. 

New Instrument.—Mr. Key, of Charing-cross, has succeeded in producing 
an instrument of the serpent kind, in which the false semitones are obviated by 
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a long key that corrects the imperfection—thus the fine quality of tone of the 
serpent may, henceforth, be available in the orchestra, and the hog-song of the 
ophecleide will, we fervently hope, be speedily tacitted, or banished altogether. 

TasLe Music.—In a small collection of natural and ancient curiosities, 
appeoded to the Grand Gallery of Pictures, in the Louvre at Paris, is a table- 
knife, probably of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, which exhibits at once the 
taste of the noble, and the ingenuity of the workman, of those times. The 
handle of this festal relic is of carved ivory, and the blade, besides being elabo- 
rately chased and hatched up with gold, has an engraved stave of music on one 
of its surfaces, superscribed, ‘‘ Benedictio mense—bassus” (Table benediction— 
bass part). The music is in the bass clef, evidently one part of a grace before 
meat, for several voices. The words of the grace are:—‘‘ Que sumpturi sumus 
benedicat trinus et unus. Amen.—(What we are going to receive, may it be 
blessed by Trinity in unity. Amen.) The probable supposition is, that knives 
of this description were furnished in choirs at the tables of the great, in those 
good old musical times, when to sing correctly at sight was computed amongst 
the highest requisites of a gentleman’s education and quality. 

Foreign Nove.ty.—Report speaks highly of a new soprana—Madlle. Bertha 
Waltz—who has made her debut at Magdeburg, after studying for some time at 
Berlin, 

Rossin1.—It is said that Rossini has just made to his native town the muni- 
ficent present of 60,000f. to found a charitable establishment for old and infirm 
musicians. It is added that he intends to establish there a public and gratuitous 
school for singing, the direction of which he will reserve to himself for life. 

OrGan BUILT For Stratrorp-upoN-Avon, BY Mr. Hiti.—This organ 
was designed by F. Marshall—each manual of the same compass, having a 
double open balanced by a unison and open quint, large reed stop, and seven 
ranks of mixtures; pedal organ the largest except that of Christ Church and 
York Cathedral. The stops are the following :— 











GREAT ORGAN. * Teneroon dule. CC. 
Bourdon CCC. Stop diap. bass. 
* Teneroon diap. CC. Do. do. treble. 
Stop diap. bass. cs Principal diap. 
Do. do. treble. Luabe flute. 
Principal diap. Flageolet. 
* Quint. Cornopean. 
Principal octave. ‘ Oboe. . 
Twelfth. Echoe dulce. cornet, five ranks. 
Fifteenth. double. 
* Fifteenth octave. PEDAL ORGAN. 
: Sesquialtera. Great diap. CCC, 16 ft. 
| Mixture. Contra posaune, 16 ft. 
Trombone. Bourdon, 16 ft. 
* Clarion. Principal CC, § ft. 
: Oboe flute. Fifteenth. 
Wald flute. Mixture, five ranks. 
Dulciana. 
Cremona. SOSe aR 
Swell to great. 
1 a Great to pedals. 
' Same compass as Great. Swell to pedals. 
; Bourdon CCC, Octave pedal. 
» Those marked with an asterisk are stops new to this country. 
l The pedals are two octaves and two notes in extent, CCC to D. 


There are four composition pedals. 
t On last Tuesday week, Mr. Gauntlett gave a performance from the works of 
Handel, Mozart, Sebastian Bach, &c., on this organ, at Mr. Hill’s rooms. 





) 
1 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
g Thursday (this day), Mrs. A. Smith's Morning Concert, and Mr. Neate’s Second Soiree, also Con- 
eerti della Benevolente Societa: , 
y Friday—Mdile. Ostergaard and the Misses Broadhurst’s Morning ; Academy of Music's Fancy Ball, 


Hanover-square Rooms- 
Saturday—Messrs, Kiallmark and F. Chatterton’s Morning Concert. 
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Monday—Mr. Potter's Morning Concert; Mr. Eliason’s ditto; Mdlle. Meerti in the evening, also 
the Societa Armonica. 

Wednesday—Messrs. Lidel and’Regondi’s Evening Concert. 

German Opera—Thursday, Friday, Monday, and Wednesday. 

Italian Opera—Thursday, Saturday, aud Tuesday. 
Promenades Musicale this evening, Monday, and Tuesday. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
** An Old Subscriber "’ is thanked, 
* “A Constant Reader” is referred to Mr. Kéehler for the gentleman’s address alluded to, who can 
answer for himself better than we or any one else is able to do. 


Mr. D. Carter : fan-ta-si-a ; pronounced something like fanter-seer. 

Mr. John Barnett. We have received his very singular letter, which, for his sake, and our readers’ 
we do not print. As an artist, and on matters connected with the Art, however remotely, Mr. Barnett 
may always claim a page in our journal ; but with individuals and personal complaints the “ Musical 
World” has nothing whatever todo We have looked through the paragraph in question, and we 
really find nothing requiring to be explained. An opinion is therein expressed that Mr. Barnett was 
in error on the former occasion, and that he was still more so on the latter: we sincerely think so, and 
shall be most happy to be convinced, in some cooler moment, that our impressions are unfounded. , 

“G. T. C.” e are obliged by lis communication. 

“ Vindex.’’ We thank our correspondent for his courteous reproof; it is 2 compliment to us to be 
so admonished of our faults, and we cheerfully and sedulously resolve to correct them. 

Our Wolverhampton “ Constant Reader” shall be attended to forthwith: we quite enter into his 
views and spirit. 

“J. W.H.” is thanked. 

RECEIVED FOR REVIEW.—“ Burrows's Guide to Practice.” 


l.isr or New PuBLicaTIons. 
PIANOFORTE., 


Rink's Devotional Songs for 2 voices and{vianoforte, book 1. The’Gloom of Eve ; Lord, thou ever 
art the same; For bliss the great Creator; Peace of mind ; When Jesus came; The Lord is 
my Shepherd - - - - - . 2 pe Ewer. 








ANTED a person having a good 'TENorR Voice, and competent to sing in 

the daily Choral Service of the Church; also to instruct a few little boys in Music and 
Singing, whom he will reside with, and superintend as usher out of choir. Most satisfactory testimo- 
nials as to qualifications and character will be required. For further particulars apply to Rev. A. G., 
care of Mr. Burns, 17, Portman street, Portman-square. 





: Just published, price 2s. 6d in cloth. 
FW URROWS’S GUIDE TO PRACTICE ON THE PIANOFORTE. Con- 
tents :—Fixed Hours; Meaning of Practice ; Method of Daily Practice, &e. Also, by the’same 
author, the ST. JAMES'S PSALMS, containing the most celebrated old, and many new tunes. Price 8s. 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


ACRED HARMONIE SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.—On Friday evening, 
June 4, 1841, will be repeated the performance of a Selection of Cathedral Anthems from the 
works of Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Croft, Greene, Boyce, &c. &c. The chorus will consist 
of above FIVE HUNDRED PERFORMERS. Tickets 3s. each. Reserved Seats 6s., may be had of the 
rincipal Music Sellers—of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross, and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, HonSec. 











NOTICE. 

In answer to numerous applications and complaints from our provincial friends, it is 
respectfully stated that the ‘‘ Musical World”’ is published every Thursday, at Twelve 
o’clock, so that London readers may be supplied in the course of the afternoon, and 
country subscribers will receive their copies by the same evening’s post, or through their 
respective agents in the district where they reside. . 

The terms of subscription for stamped copies, which ensures the most punctual delivery, 
are—sixteen shillings per annum, or four shillings per quarter, paid in advance. Parties 
requiring a single number, may receive it promptly per post, by enclosing a four-penny 
piece in their order, post paid, to the office of the Journal in London. 








London ;—HUGH CUNNINGHAM, No. 1, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, where Advertisements, announce- 
ments of tew publications, and all letters tor the Ediior are received. Communications forwarded afier Tuesday 
cannot be available in the current week’s number. And at the Music Warehouses of 

CHAPPELL, Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 

D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. | JOHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. MILLS, Bond Street. 

C. W. MANBY, Fleet Street. OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. Z. T. PURDAY, High Holborn. 

MANN, Cornhill. JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. W. ETHERINGTON, Richmond. 

ARNOLD and SON, Liverpool ; SIMMS and DINHAM, Manchester ; WRIGHTSON and WEBB, Birmingham. 
London: Printed and Published by Joun Letcurton, of 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the City of London, at 
his Printing-office, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in the said City of London.—Thursday, the 3rd day of 
June, 1841. 
















